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THE SECOND APPRENTICESHIP FESTIVAL OF 
THE SCHOOL OF PRINTING, NORTH END UNION 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 

THE second Apprenticeship Festival of the School of 
Printing was held on Friday evening, November 22, 1907, 
at the North End Union, and was even more successful than 
that of last year. The occasion was the signing of apprentice- 
ship indentures between the pupils of the School, their parents 
or guardians, and the employers. Also, to emphasize the im- 
portance of apprenticeship in connection with trade education. 
In the audience that comfortably filled the iliall of the Union 
were many well known Boston printers, as well as others out- 
side of the fraternity who are interested in the School and 
trade education. In the unavoidable absence of Mr. J. Steams 
Cushing, chairman of the supervisors, who was scheduled to 
preside. Superintendent S. F. Hubbard acted as chairman. 
The signing of the indentures took place on tables placed on 
the platform, each party coming forward in response to their 
names. 

Following the ceremony of signing the indenture papers, 
interesting speeches were made by Mr. Edwin D. Mead of 
Boston, and by Mr. Leslie W. Miller of Philadelphia. Mr. Mead, 
who has but recently returned from a trip through Europe, 
where he visited numerous trade and technical schools, spoke 
upon " Industrial Progress in Germany. " Mr. Miller spoke 
upon "The Relation of the Trade School to the Public 
School. " Mr. George H. Ellis also spoke briefly, giving a 
word of advice and encouragment to the boys who in this 
manner have signified their determination to become first- 
class printers. 

At the close of the exercises in the hall, refreshments were 
served in the gymnasium, where there was an exhibition of 
the work done m the School. The exhibit was on a large 
dark green folding screen, fifty feet long, and included speci- 
mens of almost every variety of type composition, printed in 
one, two, and three colors. 

The wide and appreciative interest which these unique 
Festivals have awakened was testified to not only by the large 
number in attendance, but by the many replies received in 
response to the invitations sent out. Many of these responses 
were from persons who, because of other engagements, or of 
distance could not very well be present, and who expressed 
their hearty well-wishes for the occasion and what it signified. 
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THE RELATION OF THE TRADE SCHOOL 
TO THE PUBLIC SCHOOL : : : By Leslie W. 
Miller, Principal of the Pennsylvania Museum and 
School of Industrial Art 

NOBODY needs to be told that the demand 
for skilled workmen is greater than the 
supply, that the number of boys who learn 
trades is much smaller than it used to be, 
and that private need and public duty alike demand 
higher standards and ampler opportunities for the 
generation of workmen that is just coming upon the 
stage. But to state the need is to present a problem, 
and the questions raised whenever and wherever this 
subject is broached are by no means simple or the 
answers plain. The subject assumes a new phase 
with every change of the point of view, and easily 
becomes complicated with all sorts of other matters, 
social, political, economic, philanthropic, and what 
not, with which it has, in reality, nothing whatever 
to do, but with which, in the thought of many earnest 
and well-meaning persons, it is almost impossible to 
keep it from getting mixed. Let us try to steer clear of 
these complications as much as possible and confine 
our discussion to the needs of a boy or girl who wants 
to learn a good trade, and of our duty as citizens and 
friends of our kind to see that he or she has a fair 
chance to do so. 

Discussions of this subject usually start out with 
the assumption that industrial education is necessary 
because the apprenticeship system is obsolete and 
therefore that the school offers the only avenue to 
the trades. This is only partly true. Conditions have 
changed and are changing all the time, of course, 
although it is easy to exaggerate the extent of these 
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changes. Employers do not receive as many appren- 
tices as they used to, but this is quite as much because 
the boys can do better at something else as because 
they are not wanted as apprentices — indeed it is prob- 
ably much more so. The custom among employers 
fifty years ago was to take at least three times as many 
apprentices as there was any need of. It was a very 
faulty system, bad for master and bad for men. Only 
a fraction of those apprenticed ever continued at the 
trade, even until the expiration of the term for which 
they were indentured, and the " runaway apprentice" 
was quite as familiar a figure then as the " man who 
never had a chance to learn a trade" is now, — indeed 
I am inclined to think he was the very same man, and 
that neither he nor the times have changed half as 
much as we find it so easy to believe. 

But the practice of taking too many apprentices 
was probably worse for the employers than for the 
boys, who were practically adopted by their masters 
and given a home on much the same footing as if they 
had been their own sons. Very many were not worth 
it, and the master wasted his substance on them during 
the first few years only to be repaid by their ingrati- 
tude or desertion later on. The system as our grand- 
fathers knew it had some good points, but it was 
terribly overworked and on the whole it is a good 
thing for all concerned that it has been considerably 
modified. Abolished altogether, however, it has not 
been, and I cannot see how it ever can be. A little 
inquiry among industrial establishments and em- 
ploying craftsmen reveals the fact that great numbers 
of them, perhaps a majority, make systematic provi- 
sion for receiving and instructing regularly-indentured 
apprentices whom they hope to turn out as all-round 
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workmen. The larger shops often have several hun- 
dred of these boys under a superintendent employed 
expressly for this purpose and who sees to it that they 
are transferred from one department to another until 
they have acquired the most varied experience and 
have been given the most extended opportunity to 
learn the trade that the establishment has to offer. In 
the smaller shops, and especially in the trades that 
do not admit of the heaping-up process which we call 
the growth of the factory system, it is plain enough 
that things have changed very little. In the building 
trades and in the village industries which are still 
carried on in the smaller communities, just as they 
always were, men learn to be masons and carpenters, 
blacksmiths and plumbers, in just such a way as their 
fathers followed before them. Whether they are as 
numerous as formerly is not the question ; if more 
work is done in the factory and less in the village ; if 
the foreigner has come in swarms to take the places 
that the natives do not want, — ^that is another story, 
and one that is much too long to tell in this place. The 
only point I want to make now is that the practical 
part of all industrial occupations is still to be learned, 
when it is learned at all, through contact and associ- 
ation with those who have mastered it themselves 
and who pursue it as the main business of their lives. 
This does not mean that I am not an earnest ad- 
vocate of trade schools. I am, — ^but I want their place 
and mission to be distinctly understood. For one 
thing, the distinctions which we try so hard to make 
between trade and technical education really amount 
to much less with us than we sometimes think, and 
less than they mean in Europe. In Germany or Aus- 
tria they tell you frankly that such and such forms of 
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education are for the operative or workman ; that they 
do not contemplate any prospect on his part of ever 
being anything else, and that any regard for the needs 
of the prospective overseer or superintendent is 
something so entirely different that no connection be- 
tween them is ever thought of. This works in well 
enough with the whole scheme of things, industrial, 
social, and political, in those countries, but we cannot 
quite bring ourselves to think of things in that way 
in America. We want good workmen and skilful op- 
eratives certainly, but it goes against our Declaration 
of Independence principles to regard as insurmount- 
able any obstructions between classes, or to recognize 
as permanent any such distinctions as these in the 
ordering of our affairs — educational or other. In 
America, as in France, we like to think of every sol- 
dier as carrying a marshal's baton in his knapsack 
and of the door of opportunity as always unlocked. 
So it seems to me that our trade instruction must 
always have a good deal of what we have agreed to 
call the technical aim about it ; that is, it must deal 
with principles as well as practices, and must rec- 
ognize in every workman a possible overseer. 

But however much of the larger outlook may be 
regarded and respected, the work of the trade school 
must be very practical or it will miss its aim entirely. 
Manual training is, I think, an excellent educational 
exercise, but it has nothing, or next to nothing, to do 
with trade instruction. To make this last effective 
there must be model shops, preferably distinct and 
separate institutions for each trade, as they almost 
always are in Europe, where, as everybody knows, 
there are schools for almost every conceivable form 
of craftsmanship, taught by men who have mastered 
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it themselves — not by school teachers who have 
added bench-work to their other accomplishments. It 
is a mistake, however, to suppose that this arrange- 
ment would entirely supersede apprenticeship, even 
if all future workmen were to benefit by it. The grad- 
uate from the best trade school in the world must 
still serve as an apprentice before he can be recog- 
nized as a full-fledged workman. His term will be 
shortened and his rank advanced at the same time, 
let us hope, by his school training, but done away 
with entirely it certainly will not be ; and so the 
problem resolves itself into the question not of choos- 
ing between the school and the shop, but of how to 
combine and coordinate the influences which it takes 
both to supply. 

Ever since manual training was first mentioned I 
have stood up for it, and I still do. I cannot separate 
my interest in such education from the conviction 
that the public duty is quite as clear in connection 
with the encouragement and development of an en- 
lightened and progressive apprenticeship system. In 
Germany, about whose example we hear so much, 
these two aims go hand in hand. The government is 
quite as active in fostering the one as in promoting 
the other, and it is hard to see how we can hope to 
get much good out of copying a part of their effort if 
we fail to grasp the central conviction on which the 
whole of it is based. 

But then they do a lot of things in Germany that 
we might profitably study if we were more ready and 
willing to learn than we are. They encourage family 
and village industries, have wise navigation laws, they 
cultivate commerce and everything that tends to fa- 
ciliate intercourse with other nations. We do just the 
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opposite. We glory in the growth of our monstrous 
combinations of corporate energy, but have no word 
of encouragement for the individual operator or the 
small producer, to whom you must always look for the 
best work. Our navigation laws have effectually swept 
American ships from the seas and we have made it 
as hard as possible for other nations to do business 
with us. We put a prohibitory tax on art, and pretty 
much everything else that makes for enlightenment 
and refinement, and yet we hope to formulate some 
system of instruction for boys and girls that will cor- 
rect all this. 

It is asking too much to expect industrial education 
to do it all, but it will do a great deal, and our efforts 
to promote it may be the means of accomplishing 
indirectly a great deal more. It is characteristic of 
us here in America to seek short cuts and to be 
carried away by the claims of some particular pan- 
acea which promises to be the one thing needful for 
all our troubles. There cannot possibly be any single 
or simple solution for difficultes so varied and com- 
plex as those which confront us here. Even in the 
narrowest ranges of our inquiry there will not be 
found any one way to do things to the exclusion of 
other ways. The problems of one neighborhood are 
not those of any other, and we shall hardly be able to 
agree on any particular type of school, or plan for 
administering it, or means of supporting it, that shall 
be fixed and uniform. Nor is it in the least desirable 
that we should do so. 

To what extent, for example, is this whole question 
a public school matter at all ? I know that in the 
minds of a great many persons it seems to be taken 
for granted that it is only this and nothing more. If 
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by this is meant that vocational training is as much 
a part of the public duty as any other education, that is 
one thing, — but if it means that the schools as at 
present organized are expected to find a place for 
trade instruction in their already overloaded and 
overworked courses, that is quite another. As far 
as the elementary schools are concerned, I am one 
of those who feel that there is much more need of 
weeding out some of the branches we try to teach 
now, than of adding any more ; and while I would 
like to see every school-house have a shop where the 
children could have a chance to use all kinds of tools, 
I would regard it much more as* a part of the pro- 
vision for recreation than as anything that was to be 
treated formally in connection with either discipline or 
study. This must not be understood as depreciation, 
however. Ample and judicious provision for play is 
quite as important a part of education as anything 
else, and the good results directly traceable to it are 
probably more readily recognized than any that are 
recorded among the results of written examinations. 
The case of secondary and higher education is some- 
what different, and I do not see how any one can fail 
to recognize the good results of manual training and 
technical high schools, or of technical instruction of 
the college grade. The work of all of these leads 
more or less directly towards engineering, and the 
names with which we christen them really indicate 
very little difference between them, except that the 
institute or the college represents, or ought to rep- 
resents, a more advanced grade than the school. 
Trade high schools, such as have already been estab- 
lished or proposed, cannot differ much from manual 
training, technical, industrial, or any other kind of 
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high schools with an industrial purpose more or less 
clearly defined, for the reason that they must be high 
schools first and trade schools afterward ; their pupils 
will be those who want, and can afford, to go to a 
high school, and their instructors will be high school 
teachers. They will be a little more specialized with 
reference to the character of certain groups of trades, 
but neither of these will amount to very much in 
differentiating the work of the trade high school of 
the future (if it comes) from the manual training or 
technical high school of today. There is no reason 
why they should. These schools are doing excellent 
work and there is not the slighest danger that it will 
be overdone. 

But, I repeat, all this is, and will continue to be, in 
the direction of higher education, the development 
of engineers rather than the development of work- 
men. Dodge the question if you want to, but the truth 
remains that the high school graduates do not learn 
trades. The chairman of the Massachusetts Commis- 
sion hopes that trade high schools with four-year 
courses might attract a good many who do not get be- 
yond the grammar school now. Well, any gain of that 
kind would be welcome, because any increase in the 
five or six per cent of the school population who go to 
school after they are fourteen will be something to be 
thankful for; but I am afraid that for those who may 
go through them the results will not differ much from 
those obtained from existing schools, while for the 
boys who really want to get into the trades the four- 
year course would be prohibitory. To be quite frank, 
too, I doubt very much whether the kind of speciali- 
zation on the work of any trade which would be pos- 
sible in a public high school, even if we could get 
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the boys to take it, would lead to results that would 
count for much when they came to enter the shops 
as workmen. On the other hand, we all admit that the 
gap between the grammar school which the children 
leave at fourteen and the shop which they may enter 
at sixteen ought to be filled somehow, and I think the 
school shop with a two-year course can do excellent 
service here, especially if it does not try to do too 
much high school work, and has the practical work 
taught by practical men. I have come in contact 
with many worthy persons who seem to think that 
nobody can do an)rthing or be anything that is worth 
while except at the end of a college course. They 
make a great mistake. Knowledge or skill of any kind 
is not acquired by learning a whole lot about some- 
thing else, and the notion that boys and girls cannot 
be taught the things they want to learn except by 
drilling them in those which they care nothing about, 
is a monumental blunder. 

Decidedly, then, trade instruction is not to be taken 
very seriously as a part of the high school work, and 
we may as well accept the conclusion that effective 
work of this kind must depend in the future, as it 
certainly has done in the past, mainly on private 
initiative, as far, at least, as the promotion stage is 
concerned. The State, however, will be doing much 
less than its duty if it fails to recognize and encour- 
age so important a service. What we need in Amer- 
ica, and need so badly that it seems almost hopeless 
for us to try to do without it, is State recognition of 
the kind that is common enough in Europe, and of 
which the system of the little kingdom of Wuertem- 
berg will serve as a sufficiently perfect type. I speak 
of it here in this way because it happens that this 
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particular system is very well described in an admir- 
able paper by Mr. Albert A. Snowden published in 
the Teachers' College Record for November, 1907. 
What this little German state, with a population only 
two-thirds that of Massachusetts, does for industrial 
education through its " Central Bureau for Industry 
and Commerce " of the Department of the Interior, 
is enough to make American educators green with 
envy, and to teach American statesmen — if such a 
thing were possible — humility for the shortcomings 
and disadvantages of our present position. In addi- 
tion to furnishing a system of adequate inspection for 
the whole country, a necessary preliminary, certainly 
to any effective service, the Bureau acts as the me- 
dium through which State aid supplements local com- 
munal support of innumerable " Industrial and Com- 
mercial Improvement Schools'' of a rather elementary 
grade, and a very extensive and complete system of 
industrial and technical schools proper, which provide 
practical as well as theoretical instruction of a high 
grade in textitiles, embroidery, watchmaking, electro- 
technics, fine mechanics, and other industries; not 
only in well-equipped schools, but even in remote 
and sparsely settled districts by means of itinerant 
teachers who bring at least the rudiments of applied 
science and art and craftsman skill within the reach 
of rural soap-makers, metal-workers, house-painters, 
coopers, brewers, builders, bakers, etc., throughout the 
state. With all existing agencies, such as boards of 
trade, trade-unions, and enterprising employers, the 
Bureau seems to be able to maintain the most cor- 
dial and helpful relations, not the least important 
evidence of which is furnished by one hundred and 
eighty-five apprenticeship workshops, representing 
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twenty-seven industries, which are apparently simple 
private shops, the apprenticeship feature of which is 
equipped and subsidized by the government. 

Naturally enough, the centre and soul of their 
whole system is a magnificent State Industrial Mu- 
seum, which serves not only as a repository, always 
accessible to the public, of most valuable collections 
of the products of industry and industrial art, but as 
effective headquarters of the entire movement which 
the Bureau represents, and whose activities include, 
in addition to looking after the direct work of the 
schools, the distribution of books, furnishing of free 
technical advice to manufacturers and builders, free 
tests of boilers and engines, the dissemination of new- 
ideas and discoveries, the promotion of local exposi- 
tions and participation in those that are international, 
providing the means for tours of inspection to other 
countries and exhaustive reports on what they are 
doing. 

If our pride in the public school system and our 
duty toward it can be stated in terms comprehensive 
enough to include all this, then industrial education 
is a public school question before anything else, but 
if this reference of the question is to mean that the 
overworked woman who is wearing out her life as a 
grade teacher is to be our main dependence in fur- 
thering a work of such magnitude as this, then we 
are witnessing the commission of a tremendous 
mistake. 
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